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ABSTRACT 



In order to establish the philosophical base upon which the position paper Is 
postulated, six assumptions are listed, described, and defended^ Through these 
assumptions PALACAT: (1) defines teaching as both art and science; (2) describes 
the appropriate goals of preservlce teacher education; (3) clarifies the foundation 
upon which profe&sJ£>nal and technical skills rest; (4) emphasizes the need for co- 
operation among all professionals In education; (5) explains the role of schools, 
colleges, and departments of education in preservlce and Inservlce education; and 
(6) offers a rationale for selecting a "broker" for teacher education^ (5^1 and 5A) 

The role of research In teacher education Is reviewed and analyzed^ It Is 
concluded that although the knowledge base l£f substantial and developing rapidly, 
the research element of this base Is not well organized and offers little Insight 
Into the process of teacher education because the generallzablllt> and stability 
of teacher behaviors are limited and because other variables confound studies of 
teacher effect Iveness^ Further, the point In made that educational research Is 
misdirected^ It focuses on Isolated teachei behaviors that may lead to changes 
In student performance, bu! It falls to provide guidance on how to teach teachers 
to be effective* (5*3) 

Next, current practice In teacher education In the United States and In Penn- 
sylvania Is analyzed* A series of needs at the national level and a set of 
strengths and weaknesses In Pennsylvania are listed for preservlce education. In- 
duction, and continuing professional development* The case Is made for the con- 
tinuation of the current program approval approach* (1*1-1*8; 2*1-2*8; 3*1-3*8; 
5*3) 

A four s^rage sequence of teacher education Is proposed which Includes: 

1* A strong undergraduate base of foundational studies blended with field 
experiences and offered through flexible and creative teacher education 
programs defined by program approval standards* It would culminate, 
generally after four years. In preliminary certification that would 
allow entry Into Pennsylvania's Induction stage and Into the first 
year of teaching In other states* (1*1-1*8) 

2* A closely supervised one year period of Initial Induction Into the 
profession. In a controlled and supportive environment through which 
the neophyte teacher begins to make the transition from student to full 
professional status* This first year of service In the profession 
would be planned. Implemented, and evaluated by all professional edu- 
cators under the leadership of local school personnel* (2*1-2*8) 

3* A period of continuing Induction which enables teachers to develop the 
knowledge, skills, attitudes, and beliefs necessary for Independence 
and full professional status. Professionals In the school setting 
would take the responsibility for assessing the professional qualifi- 
cations of Inductees according to commonly developed criteria* 
(2*1-2*C; 3*1-3,8; 4,3; 4*4) 

4* An ongoing program of Inservlce education and continuing professional 
development which Is planned and systematic and which Is reviewed and 
evaluated on a regular basis both for personal growth and for periodic 
renewal of certification* (3*1-3*8; 4*3; 4*4) 

Throughout the paper, the call Is made for Increased cooperation among all 
professionals In education* 
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INTRODUCTION 



Increasingly In recent years education has come under attack In the United 
States. The popular media, in particular, have focused on the problems with 
which schools currently must cope* Tim e, for example, declares in a cover 
story, "Help! Teacher Can't Teach!" and discusses "the multifaceted crisis 
of Americans public schools" (June 16, 1980). While iiany symptoms and causes 
are described and examined in such reports, a common conclusion surfaces in 
many of these analyses — teachers are being blamed for much of the trouble 
in the classroom* 

Although the accuracy of this conclusion will not be directly treated In 
this paper, a by-product of the current debate, the proposed need to reform 
programs ."hat prepare such teachers^ will be discussed here* Teacher educa- 
tion to some, it seams, is a logical choice for the role of scapegoat* Rad- 
ical changes, they suggest, must be made in teacher preparation programs across 
the nation* 

The Pennsylvania Association of Liberal Arts Colleges for the Advancement 
of Teaching (PALACAT) does not share the view that radical readjustments are 
required in the process used in Pennsylvania to prepare teachers for the class- 
room. Moreover, the Association considers current plans in the Commonwealth to 
refine the developing model (s) of teacher education a reasonable and open at- 
tempt to seek out even better ways to prepare teachers for an ever changing 
role in this society, not an excuse to dismantle and rebuild teacher education 
from the foundation up* PALACAT, therefore, welcomes tiiis opportunity to pre- 
sent its views on the need for change, the philosophical base for any changer 
and thJ direction such change should take, in medical terms, the Association 



calls for limited but clearly prescribed treatment, not radical surgery, in its 
proposals^ It attempts to do this in a' logical and complete manner^ 

First, the assumptions upon which this analysis is based are listed, de- 
scribed, and defended^ While all may not agree with each of the assmptions, 
familiarity with them Is crucial to understanding the subsequent coioments and 
conclusions of this paper* For that reason the asaumpt ions are presented in 
some detail in an effort to clarify the philosophical base from which PALACAT 
is working* The six assumptions^ 

1* define teaching as both art and science, 

2* describe the appropriate goals of preservice teacher education^ 
3* clarify the foundation upon which professional and technical skills rest, 
4* emphasize the need for cooperation among all professionals in education, 
5* explain the role of schools, colleges, and departments of education In 

preservice and inservice education, and 
6* offer a rationale for selecting a "broker," a change agent, for teacher 

education. 

In the second part of this paper the role of research in teacher education 
is reviewed and analyzed* As a first step Deneniark's (1980) assertion that the 
present knowledge base, the "body of knowledge and a repertoire of behaviors 
and skills (professional culture) needed in the practice of a profession" (9), 
justifies lengthening and reforming initial teacher preparation is evaluated. 
The position is taken and defended that although this knowledge base is sub- 
stantial and developing rapidly, the research element of this base is not well 
organized and offers little insight into the process of teacher education. 
Research is inadequate, it is suggested, because the generalizability and sta- 
bility of teacher behaviors (specific teacher actions in the classroom) arc 
limited and because other variables (school conditions, student characteristics* 
qualities of teaching, etc.) confound studies of teacher effectiveness. 

Further, the relationship between research and teacher e<JUcation is analyz- 
ed. The point is made that research designed to describe good teaching and to 
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support changes In teacher preparation programs is misdirected. That is, there 
is a critical dlffererce between studying what makes teachers effective and what 
Is Involved In teaching teachers to be effective. It is asserted that current 
research largely Investigates the former Issue but does little to explicate the 
latter^ This position Is defended through a fairly lengthy discussion of two 
schemes for getting from research to practice* One of these, the conversion 
scheme, focuses on establishing links between isolated teacher behaviors and 
student performance. This searching for causal links. It is suggested, leads to 
teacher education programs that are completely rule-governed and task-focused — 
programs that are based on an overextension of the competency-abased model for 
teacher education and that lead to an overemphasis on the merely technical sides 
of teaching* The second scheme, the transformation scheme, PALACAT claims, 
provides a more desirable direction for research* The purpose of this scheme is 
to encourage the transformation of practitioners' beliefs from being subjec- 
tively to objectively reasonable* The results of research are used as evic'ence, 
as Information, and as sources of Insight for teachers to consider along with 
their experiences, their conception of what Is worth knowing and doing, and 
their expectations of how to act In specific historical, social, political, 
and economic settings* PALACAT proposes that this scheme should govern educa- 
tional research, and that research should be used as the source of foundational 
principles which teacher educators can use for guiding others In the formation 
of objectively reasonable beliefs about teaching, not as a source of e<)icts for 
forcing prospective teachings Into one common mold. 

The third major section of this paper presents an analysis of current 
practice In teacher education. First, the national picture is briefly critiqued 
and a series of needs related to preservlce education. Induction, and continuing 
professional development are listed. Then, current practice In the Commonwealth 
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is analyzed, based on the experience of PAIACAT members with the present teacher 
education system* A number of strengths and weaknesses of current practice at 
the same levels as above (preservice education, induction, and continued profes- 
sional development) are suggested. The final part of this section investigates 
more completely a chief strength PAIACAT finds in Pennsylvania teacher education — 
a program approval approach that promulgates well conceived standards which channel 
and direct preparation programs but wnich do not stifle individual or institutional 
latitude* This approach, the Association asserts, should be retained and defended 
at all costs* 

The body of the paper concludes with a series of proposals for change. These 
proposals flow from the base established in the assumptions; they recognize the in- 
adequacy of current research, when used alone, to provide a base for change; they 
are set in context by the discussion of current strengths and weaknesses; and, 
they are based upon the scholarly opinion, professional wisdom, logical analysis, 
and experience of those who care about teacher education. 

A four stage process of teacher education is proposed. It includes: 

1. A preservice stage which essentially would be the same as It is now 
but which would include strengthened cooperation between schools, 
colleges, and departments of education and all other professionals 

in education. It would provide a strong undergraduate base of founda~ 
tional studies blended with field experiences and offered through 
flexible and creative teacher education programs defined by program 
approval standards* It would culminate in preliminary certification 
that would allow entry into Pennsylvania's induction stage and into 
the first year of teaching in other states. 

2, A closely supervised one year period of initial induction into the 
profession in a controlled and supportive environment through which 
the neophyte teacher begins to make the transition from student to 



full professional status. This first year of service In the profes- 
sion would be planned. Implemented, and evaluated by all professional 
educators under the leadership of local school personnel. 
3* A period of continuing Induction which enables teachers to develop 
the knowledge, skills, attitudes, and beliefs necessary for Inde- 
pendence and full professional status In a school setting. Profes- 
sionals In the school setting would take the responsibility for as- 
sessing the professional qualifications of Inductees according to 
criteria developed In cooperation with other professionals In edu- 
cation. 

4* An ongoing program of Inservlce education and continuing profes- 
sional development which Is planned and systematic and which Is 
reviewed and evaluated on a periodic basis both for personal 
growth and for periodic renewal of certlf Icatlon^ All profes- 
slonals in education would be expected and required to partici- 
pate In programs of continuing professional development In order 
to remain vital members of the profession. 
More specific suggestions are Included In the discussion of each stage. A matrix 
summarizing elements of the proposal Is presented for the convenience of the read-^ 
er. 

PALACAT member Institutions and their Institutional repres ntatlves look 
forward to sharing and discussing the Ideas Included In this paper and to hear- 
ing and discussing the Ideas presented by other groups^ As an association, 
PALACAT pledges to continue to work with Its partners In education In the re- 
warding effort to improve the quality of teacher education In Pennsylvania and 
In the nation^ 
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PALACAT ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT TEACHER EDUCATION 



The suggestions for change proposed by the Pennsylvania Association of 
Liberal Arts Colleges for the Advancement of Teaching cannot be understood , 
fully unless one is aware of the assumptions upon which the association's 
views are defined and based. To that end, six assumptions are presented 
and explained below. They are among those held in common by PALACAT member 
institutions « 

Assumption One 

Teachiyig is a complex task cmd is not easily/ mastered. 

Teaching cannot be understood only as science — a set of rituals or pro*- 
cedures guaranteed to produce particular results under certain conditions. One 
who has ever tried to "teach" following such prescriptions quickly discovers 
that much of the teaching process is better described as art — a combination 
of a personal variety of information, skills, attitudes, and understandings 
which somehow contributes to the development of another human being. Formal 
instruction leads developing professionals to understand Issues, ideas, trends, 
and techniques that have been found to be of interest and value to others in 
similar situations and with similar needs. Fonnal instruction, when blended 
with teaching experience and personal reflection, encourages teaching profes- 
sionals to integrate all that they know and understand about theii' content fields 
about their world, about their professional and technical skills, and about their 
personal abilities, attitudes, and beliefs^ Developing professionals are led 
to utilize the knowledge and comprehension they have acquired in all of their 
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experience critically and rationally to apply , analyse^ synthesize , and evaluate 
scientific* artistic, and personal principles in the laboratory and workplace oi 
professional education — the school. 



Assumption Two 

Ent^ level competence in teaching is the appropriate goal for presevvica 
teacher education. 

Preservice teacher education, conducted by colleges and universities » is the 
forum for awakening students to the tentative nature of pedagogical principle** 
and for developing students^ dispositions to search for improvement throughout 
their professional careers* Its purpose is to establish the base^ to provide 
and develop the knowledge, skills, attitudes, and understandings necessary for 
professional growth^ nnt to turn out fully developed professional employees* 

Preservice teacher education programs of schools, colleges, and depart- 
ments of education (SCDEs) conc€ntrate on those subjects and approaches that 
are taught best in a traditional learning environment rather than on the job* 
SCDEs have the responsibility of teaching generalized principles and techniques 
that are germane to a broad range of settings and circumstances. Specific ap- 
plications are provided through early and continued field experiences and 
through observation and practice teaching under the guidance of supervisors, 
but the full potential of these applications cannot be realized until the de- 
veloping professional can use this evidence and information as a source of in- 
sight to consider along with his or her full-time er' erience in the teaching world. 

Preservice programs give potential profess 'u^ala the opportunity to con- 
sider the broadest range of options > evaluate the benefits and risks of such 
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options, and generate new approaches. Concentration is upon the process of prob- 
lem solving rather than on the generation of an itnmediate solution. This en-- 
larges the students' repertoire of pote.ntial responses to future problems that 
are likely to involve substantial resources and severe constraints of time. 

Preservice teacher education programs further give students the opportunity 
to examine the interrelationship of the philosophical, historical, social, cul- 
tural, political, and economic foundations of e/^ 'cation in such a way that gen- 
erally is not possible or practical in the work setting. Human needs and values 
are determined and clarified as part of the process of shaping human sensitivity 
toward desirable and rationally justified patterns of action. The full resources 
of colleges and universities are employed in this effort to help individuals de- 
velop their logical and critical abilities, analytic skills, historical perspec- 
tive, aesthetic sensitivity, and ethical system. 

Finally, preservice teacher education programs allow students to concen- 
trate their efforts on preparing for their **work," rather than their "jobs." 
According to Thomas Green (1968), a job is merely an instrument for providing a 
sufficiency of material means for one*s work; one's work, on the other hand, is 
the task of doing one's life well as a human being. While one's job is relative- 
ly unimportant, one's work is supremely important. Preservice teacher education 
programs, particularly those with a strong liberal education component, help to 
develop the background, attitudes, and values necessary for rational, moral, 
and active educators to use their jobs as the necessary means for their work. 



Assumption Three 

Professional studies within preservice teacher education rest upon the 
foundation of general education. 
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The development of the professional and technical skills required to ente 
the teaching profession as a neophyte is not an isolated element of teacher ed 
ucation programs. Rather, these skills are an outgrowth and product of the 
general education required of all students. Many of the skills important to 
prospective teachers, for example, are common to other helping professions. 
Moreover, since thirty per cent of the personnel trained for teaching never 
enter the field (Ryan, 1974), it seems impractical as well as unwise to limit 
education to purely professional studiea during any stage of initial profes- 
sional preparation. 

The role of general education in teacher preparation programs is clearly 

described by George Denemark when he offers that 

The general education of teachers should not be different from 
that of students in other fields unless the differences repre- 
sent extended opportunities for prospective teachers to explore 
the interrelationship of knowledge and their implications for 
teaching and learnii^. An adequate general education should: 

.Contribute to personal develo^nnent in areas such as physical 
and mental health, moral and aesthetic values, and crea- 
tive expression 

.Develop an understanding of the symbolic information found 
in the environment 

.Promote: in understanding of the natural and social environ- 
ment 

.Foster an understanding of the interrelationship of knowledge 
.Represent a significant content learr.ing experience (1980). 

Denemark sounds quite classical in his stand. Further, he does not con- 
tradict Hurn who concludes that 

The theory that the liberal arts are no longer relevant is not 
only wrong but subversive of the educational values to which 
most of us still subscribe. It would be well for us to base 
our claims for higher education upon the unmeasurable benefits 
that are today only mentioned as afterthoughts: the expansion 
of intellectual horizons, growing sophistication, tolerance of 
diversity, self realization, and even the pursuit of knowledge 
as good in itself (1978). 

Teacher education programs build upon this base of liberal education. 
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Bennett summarises the relationship between the liberal arts and the dimension 



of personal growth which should undergird preservice teacher education in 

slightly more detail* 

The aim of liberal education is identified as the provision of 
basic information or content in the major areas of human concern. 
It stresses the cognitive skills deemed to ha important, and it 
requires ths individual to grapple in some fashion with the mean- 
ing of human experience and^ thereby^ with the significance oC 
his own life. The cultivation of such awareness and understand- 
ing is related to the development of a personal value system. 
Certain characteristics have emerged as fruits of liberal edu^ 
cation: intellectual curiosity, conviction with humility, a 
sense of moral responsibility, tolerance, open*-mindedness, and 
the willingness to try to develop and live a reasoned view of 
existence. 

Liberal education aims in self understanding which involves the 
development of a philosophy of life and an dppraisal of personal 
capacities and strengths.*. This requires more than critical 
judgment. It requires content and knowledge as well. (1977) 

Reasons for emphasizing the importance of general education for teacher 
education programs need not be derived only from a philosophical base. Rather, 
practical considerations also support such a stand. The recurring demand for 
teacher accountability and basic academic competency of teachers seems to re- 
quire that teacher education institutions must 

accept responsibility for quality performance from our graduates. 
At a minimum this should mean: a^ College level verbal and numer- 
ical literacy; b. Competence in subject matter; c. Skill in teach*- 
ing; d. Concern for others; e+ Concern for society; f. Understand- 
ing of our social, cultural^ and educational heritage. (Egbert, 1980) 

Finally, by emphasizing general education^ teacher education institutions 
guard against underestimating the I'ole of communication in teaching. Communi- 
cation, based upon a depth of understanding, is central to the art of teaching. 
In the words of Smith, Pearl, and Cohen, 
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To go from the disciplines to the content of instruction involves 
a tremendous burden of translation^ Only -n part can the content 
of a discipline be adapted to a child's level of knowledge and ex- 
perience* The teacher should know the content he is to teach as 
well as the discipline from which the instructional subject matter 
may be taken* Perhaps the most serious result is the inadequate 
preparation of the teacher in the subject matter he will actually 
teach* Often, he cannot follow its roots very far into the dis- 
cipline or handle it skillfully in teaching* And he is frequently 
unable to see its significance in the life of the pupils. (1969) 



Assumption Four 

Education ia a complex enterprise requiring the cooperative efforts of 
all invoUyed groups* 

Because of its complex nature, the quality of education depends to a very 
high degree on the voluntary exercise of insight, courage, and commitment by 
all involved Institutions, agencies, organizations, groups, and individuals* 
Their efforts cannot be coordinated by force, and their behavior cannot be 
programmed by regulation or law* The basis of coordination must be a shared 
commitment to important educational ideals* 

The profession of education will develop only through a dialogue that 
overlaps all parts and levels of the education enterprise. Further, the dia- 
logue mitst respec*- and utilize the experience, awareness, theories, and needs 
of all particiiTants and draw upon the strengths of all groups. 
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Assumption Five 



Schools^ colleges^ and departments of education can serve as a "broker" 
for change in teacher education* 

There is a leadership vacuum in teacher education^ No group has consistent 
ly and clearly served in the role of "broker" for teacher education. That is, no 
group has been able to coordinate t'ue efforts of the proliferation of groups con- 
cerned with the improvement of teacher education in order to move beyond the 
piecemeal approach to professional change and developments Schools, colleges, 
and departments of education are ideally situated and Involved to fill this 
role as "broker/* They can coordinate the professional dialogue among groups, 
recognizing that each group has its own priorities, rules, and reward systems 
and guaranteeing that at every phase and stage of collaboration that a variety 
of differing authorities, responsibilities, and competencies are provided* 
(CPATE, 1979, 21-2£^) 

As Giles (1979) has clearly pointed out, the American decision to base 
teacher education in colleges and universities was intentional, based upon 
both th*r expectations for colleges and universities and the conceptions of 
what professional education should be. The development of teacher education 
in this country was guided by three basic ideas: a- that teachers need spe- 
cial professional preparation for teaching, b. that the study and development 
of teacher education is a matter of public concern, and c. that the study of 
this field is properly in the colleges and universities. 

Schools, colleges, and departments of education have raised teaching from 
app^^enticeship to professional status. They have developed preparation pro- 
grams for teachers and other school personnel that provide more than just im* 
mediate and technical skills, and they are integrated into the academic climate 
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colleges and universities and society at large. SCDEs have contributed to know- 
ledge about learning and teaching and have prepared personnel who have been able 
to respond to new and emerging needs in the schools. 

Schools, colleges and departments of education have been responders to many 
publics and have been the integrated switchboard among these publics. While the 
responses may not have been as timely or as forceful as they might have been, an 
essential service to education has been rendered^ They have provided a means of 
consumer protection for society in developing and administering programs of pro- 
fessional preparation and development which are publicly analyzed and evaluated 
by external bodies for approval and accreditation^ SCDEs have provided for the 
study of the implications and impact of educational policies established or being 
considered. They have provided research Into the factors that promote or inhibit 
learning. They have thus performed the essential functions of a third party, a 
broker, deeply interested in but neither the user of nor the promotional organi- 
zation for the product. 

Professions need a setting that can be a center of study about the field, a 
place where new ideas are generated, where research and study can be conducted, 
and where results can be disseminated without Interfering with the main job of 
the practicing profession. Schools, colleges, and departmerits of education offer 
this setting for teacher education, since they have the resources of their total 
institutions to bring to bear on these activities. It is in the colleges and 
universities, with their commitment to the creation and application of new know- 
ledge in all endeavors of human activity, that education for the teaching pro- 
fession can thrive* (Giles, 1979, 5-6) 
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Asscmptlon Six 

Schoola^ colleges^ and departments of education have an appropriate and 
important collaborative role in inservice education* 

The role of schools, colleges, and departments of education in inservice edu- 
cation and In the continued development of professional teachers is to complement, 
support, and enrich the activities of schools, professional organizations, and in- 
dividual teachers. 

The job of the school is to provide the setting, encouragement, and motiva- 
tion for new and continuing teachers to become, and be Judged, outstandings Pro- 
fessional organizations supply the teachers with motivation to become profession- 
als- SCDEs, as places where ideas can be learned, tested, and subjected to ob- 
jective analysis, provide the means for bringing the benefits of the academic 
community to the workplace- 
Through syst^atic, carefully and individually planned programs of study, 
developing professionals can be led to interpret inservice experiences and to 
elevate practice to an art. They develop insights into why they are teaching, 
what they are teaching, how they are teaching, and why they need these insights- 
With the assistance of SCDEs and others, they learn how to deal with the system 
without submitting to it and how to develop a base for continuous, life-long 
education and Improvement ^ 
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THE ROLE OF RESEARCH IN TEACHER EDUCATION 



It is the view of the Pennsylvania Association of Liberal Arts Colleges for 
the Advancement of Teaching that research currently available on teacher behav- 
iors and teacher education is yet too weak and misdirected to serve as the base 
for a new model of teacher educat ion* This assertion is supported by the suni~ 
mary and analysis of such research presented in the sections which follow. 



Summary of the Research 

While the knowledge base for teaching is substantial and developing rapidly, 
the research component of this base has not been organized effectively and offers 
little insight into the process of teacher education^ Because the generalizabil- 
ity and stability of teacher behaviors are limited and because other variables 
confound studies of teacher effectiveness, the present knowledge base does not 
justify lengthening or radically reforming initial teacher education programs^ 

Problems inherent iii the knowledge base for teacher education are listed be- 
low« These are drawn from reviews of research on teacher behaviors and teacher 
education published between 1963 and 1980* A more complete discussion of these 
conclusions can be found in Appendix A* 

1. The validity of judgmental criteria of teacher effectiveness 
depends on the assumption that a science of teacher behavior 
already exists, and studies using such criteria can hardly be 
expected to contribute much to the birth of a science (Medley 
and Mitzel, 1963). 

2. Research on teacher education is extremely scanty and in many 
areas is nonexistent (Denemark and McDonald, 1967). 

15 
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3. Research on teaching has been un^^ystematic, conceptually im- 
poverished, and methodologically unsophisticated (Centra and 
Potter, 1980). 

^* Most studies are methodologically inadequate to resolve the 
issue of whether the absence of clear, replicable relation- 
ships between teacher behavior and student outcomes is due 
to measurement problms or problems in conceptualization 
(Shavelson and Dempsey-^Atwood, 1976) « 

5* Teacher behavior is only one of many factors affecting 
student learning (Centra and Potter, 1980)* 

6« Classroom research is limited in its usefulness by the 
tendency to examine only a small portion of the events 
occurring within classes and the tendency to ignore the 
contextual properties of classrooms (Barr and Dreeben, 1977), 

7* Teacher behaviors are seldom identical in all observable 
respects* Any given behavior does not have the same ef- 
fect on every pupil every time it occurs (Medley and 
Mitzel, 1963)* 

8* Typical measures of teacher behavior and effectiveness are 
unstable, and teaching acts are unrelated to student out- 
comes (Shavelson and Dempsey-Atwood, 1976)* 
9, Findings on teacher effectiveness are equivocal on the 
generalizability and stability of measures of teacher 
behavior (Shavelson and Dempsey-Atwood, 1976), 
10. Research is inadequate for providing the basis for a new 
model of teacher education because even if one knew what 
made for effective teaching practice this would not pro- 
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vide a basis for what must be done to teach teachers to be 
effective (Barr and Dreeben, 1977)- 



Analysis of the Research 



For years many researchers and teacher educators have been devoting their 

energies to attempting to find the techniques necessary to good teaching and 

then trying to instill these techniques in tomorrow's teachers^ Kliebard 

(1973) suggests that this approach has led to little progress^ 

Uhat has gone on in the name of the scientific study of teach- 
ing has been, in large measure, raw empiricism, a blind and 
almost necessarily futile groping for statistically signifi- 
cant relationships^ Even if a persistent statistical telation- 
ship were somehow Xi^und, the absence of a theoretical framework 
for the research would preclude the development of any scien- 
tific understanding of the relationship and, for that matter, 
would probably rule out any useful purpose to which the re- 
search could be putw« We might as well admit that the 
secrets of success In teaching, if they are knowable at all, 
are a long way frcct being revealed and are particularly im^ 
pregnable to ^ direct assaults The big 'question' is too 
formidable, too imposing, too cosmic to ask directly^ We 
have to sneak up on it*** Curbing our overvh<±lming sense 
of urgency and scaJing doim our grandiose ambitions by 
taking on modest taakA may in the long run bring us re- 
warding returns on our research efforts in teachings 
He might as well face the likelihood that teaching may 
not consist of standard best ways to do particular things^ 
Being a good teacher may involve infinite possible human 
excellences and appropriate behaviors, no one more a guar- 
antor of success than the other^ As we attempt to observe 
and understand teacning, we may discover that teaching, 
after all, does not involve the exercise of a technical 
skillw^ But once the technical framework is discarded, 
the search for the best way becomes meaningless, and new, 
perhaps more fruitful 'questions' in teacher education 
may emerge* (Kliebard, 1973, 20-2A) 

Gary Fenstermacher (1979) proposes such a new "question" for teacher educa* 

tion* He describes two schemes for getting from research to practice. The first 

is a conversion scheme* It presupposes that the causes for predetermined outcomes 
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are "out there** somewhere in an ordered universe of schooling waiting for discovery 
by imaginative researchers* This process-product research focuses on establishing 
links between teacher performance and student success and in predicting what teach- 
ers should do in order to be effective in getting students to succeed* The estab- 
lishment of causal links leads to teacher education programs that are completely 
rule-governed and task-focused — programs that abuse the competency-based model* 

The second scheme for getting from research to practice is the transformation 
scheme* In this approach, findings in teacher performance and student success are 
not converted to rules by those who conducted the research, but rather are pre- 
sented as evidence to those who use these findings* The purpose of this presenta- 
tion of evidence is to encourage the transformation of practitioners' beliefs From 
bei[% subjectively to objectively reasonable* Rule conversion may be an outcome of 
the transformation process, but only if the conversion is undertaken by those who are 
expected to follow the rules* The attention of researchers would turn to the subjec- 
tively reasonable beliefs that teachers already hold* An examination of these be- 
liefs and the study of evidence bearing upon them would become the initiating force 
for teacb'*r effectiveness research* What the researcher committed to the transform- 
ation schene would seek is knowledge that enables teachers to enhance both their 
own educations and the education th^ provide for their students* This knowledge 
is not gained by pursuing rules and causal links, but by discarding these ques- 
tions in favor of inquiries designed to reveal the subjectively reasonable be- 
liefs of teachers* This is the new "question" for teacher education* 

If one understands the transformation approach, it is evident that there is 
a critical difference between what makes teachers effective and teaching teachers 
to be effective* Tliere is a temptation for those who embrace the conversion 
scheme to justify it on the grounds that mastery of content and the theorems ,nnd 
rules for teaching content are so important as to override attentiveness to the 
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thoughts and feelings of those who teach^ This scheme ignores teacher beliefs 
and tramples tham on its way to writing mandates and decrees, tt almost totally 
ignores the need to confront the subjectively reasonable beliefs of teachers 
due to its dependence on the behaviorist legacy- That is, researchers of this 
perspective think that what the teacher thinks, or feels, is not the proper 
object of empirical inquiry- Rather, the proper object of study is what the 
teacher does^ Thia separation of thought and action permits the researcher to 
concentrate exclusively on behavior which is directly accessible by observation- 
Also, such researchers feel that the causative factors which account for a 
person^s behavior are external to the person- This view of causation as outside 
the person, as exogenous, is prominent in process-product research, where explan- 
ations for student gains are sought by examining what teachers do- A researcher 
who supposes exogenous causation as the scientif icallv proper way to account for 
an individual's behavior is not likely to entertain research designs and method^ 
ologies that deal with the subjectively reasonable beliefs of teachers- 

By following the conversion scheme, researchers may learn from their studies?, 
but this attempt to account for teacher effectiveness is not an educational activ- 
ity* The act of teaching teachers is, however, a potentially educative activity — 
potentially educative because there are w^s of teaching teachers that are not ed- 
ucative* Adoption of the conversion scheme, for example, destroys this potenti**! - 
This approach terminates in rulebound procedures, evocative of training programs 
of the most elementary nature* The potential for education is realized only wlien 
the results of the researcher's Inquiry are used as evidence, as information, and 
as sources of insight for teachers to consider along with their experiences* 

Discussion of rules ^d edicts without concern for the feelings, beliefs, 
and experiences of teachers is an activity of limited value because the process- 
product research on teacher effectiveness lacks a normative theory of education- 
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The research does not Incorporate a conception and justification of what is ul- 
timately worth knowing and doing, It includes no view or defense of right con<luci 
or moral Integrity, nor does It give consideration to or argument for the ethical 
obligations and reasonable expectations of persons who act In specific hif;torica)f 
Social, political, and economic settings. 

The broad skills that are needed reasonably to assess and evaluate different 
and competing policies and to understand the wider social and personal Implica- 
tions of educational practice are not simply the by-product of performing well a 
variety of technical tasks that are a part of classroom teaching. Rather, the 
development of these kinds of skills requires that careful attention be given In 
the preparation and development programs for teachers to experiences and learning 
activities that address the relationship between the school and larger society 
and that provide an understanding of che way in which the normative and concep- 
tual side of educational problems can be recognized and addreiised. (Fenstermacher, 
1979) 

In fact, the erosion In these areas may be seen as part of a larger movement 
which has the effect of reducing the "skills" required for a teaching position, 
as Illustrated by the various attempts to create"teacherproof " curricula, mater- 
ials, and prescriptions for Instruction. This leads to what Apple and Feinberg 
(1980) call the "deskllllng" of the profession. Deskilling implies that the levi^l 
of competence and thought fulness supporting an occupation or profession Is reduc- 
ed. All aspects of a job are standardized by others. The merely technical sides 
of teaching are emphasized and concern for the wider role of the school and tts 
relation to the highest goals and alms of society are lost. As educational re- 
search becomes more and more quantitative, fundamental moral Issues are exprei^si^d 
merely In technical terms, and the sophisticated and highly specialized methods 
of che research leave the impression thac only the expert has the ability to 



address, analyze, and evaluate important issues. As these tendencies increase, 
the fundamental purpose of educational debates is lost, the researcher is allowed 
to define the issues, and the educator and the community are in danger of becom- 
ing but the victim of the experts and their methods^ 

Generating knowledge and getting people to use it appropriately and well are 
two different activities* The former is the outcome of good research. The latter 
is an outcome of good education. Researchers use their work to study teaching, 
while educators use their efforts as a source of foundational principles for guid- 
ing others in the formation of objectively reasonable beliefs. The work of the 
researcher of teaching and the teacher of teachers is different, but complementary* 
The researcher is the generator of knowledge, a source of evidence for the teacher 
educator* The teacher educator is a transformer, a source of problems for the 
investigatory talents of the researcher* Such a view is a way of conceiving of 
the study of teaching so that the results of the study are more productive of 
knowledge that enhances education, in contrast to simple acquisition of technical 
skills so characteristic of a training conception of teacher preparation and de- 
velopment* Both teacher educators and researchers \tho view teaching through the 
transformation lens are not interested in peddling findings to high bidders for 
their talents, be these rule makers, policy makers, or policy adninistrators* 
On the contrary, their primary and mutually held concern is for education of 
teachers that is expressive and evocative of the education they hope teachers 
will provide for their students — * education for "work*'* 
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AN ANALYSIS OF CURRENT PRACTICE 



Teacher Education in the Nation 

A national, broad based perspective on the weaknesses of present practice 
Is provided by the work of Fuller and Bown. After comparing the curriculum 
followed by most teacher education programs to the sequence of needs experienced 
and expressed by preservlce and beginning teachers. Fuller and Bown conclade 
that "most programs meet the needs of teachers in a sequence different from 
the sequence In which teachers feel the needs.'* (1974,39) 

Further, c*jei^^ writers summarize the published analyses of teacher educa*- 
tlon In light of this needs mismatch and Indicate eleven Inadequacies of cur* 
rent practice. Teacher education, they report, does not: 

I* Speak to the needs of teachers. 

2. Provide for the survival needs of beginning teachers. 

3. ^lace beginning teachers In assignments designed to modulate their 
stress. 

4. Resolve the problem of class control In the context of the teaching 
si tuatlon. 

5. Train for Independence* 

6. Broaden teachers' academic backgrounds. 

7. Provide resources for personal development. 

8. Provide means for teachers to develop professional and Influential 
personal relationships with students. 

9. Develop attentlveness to the teacher's own power of conflict resolution. 

10. Provld<a means to learn to use feedback constructively, 

11. Provide .'ewardlng experiences while learning to teach. 



It is probably obvious from this list that Fuller and Bown define teacher 
education quite broadly. That Is, tearher education In their view Includes 
programs designed to prepare pmservlce res^hers, to Induct potential profes- 
sional employees, and to guide ^he continuing development of professional per- 
sonnel, Just as no preservlce pi:>f,raii. coulc* correct all of these Inadequacies, 
no pattern of Inservlce education co.^lJ address each of these faults. An ef- 
fective plan for change must therefore be based upon articulation, cooperation^ 
and shared responsibilities at a3Ll levels. Although major responsibility will 
shift from phase to phase, success Is contlnguent upon the Interaction of all 
interested groups. 

The concerns listed by Fuller and Bown can, however, be broadly grouped 
under three levels of piofesslonal grovth and development. 
1. Preservlce education 

a. There Is an obligation to make teacher education more need 

appropriate and rewarding. 
h* There Is a need to foster broad ranging survival skills, 
such as problem solving, decision-making, and learning to 
learn. 

c. There Is a need to provide students with the "tools" for 
continued Intellectual growth. 
2- Induction 

a. There Is a need to provide a supportive atmosphere, an at- 
mosphere conducive to growth, during the formative first 
few years of teaching. 

b. There Is a need to provide the resources, tlme^ and human 
assistance necessary to support controlled growth and 
development. 
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c* There Is a net 4 to relate generalized principles and tech- 
niques to the specific requirements of the school setting. 
3* Continuing professional development 

There is a need to encourage intellectual, professional, 
and personal growth. 

h* There is a need for continuous, systematic, and planned 
programs of development based cn self^^assessment* 

c- There is a need to adjust and respond to societal, in- 
stitutional, and personal change^ 

Teachei Education in the Commonwealth 

In Pennsylvania during the past decade, teacher educators concerned with all 
three levels of professional growth and development have been working to meet the 
needs described by Fuller and Bown and to respond to an era which has change as 
one of the niost certain characteristics- (CPATE, 1979)- With the guidance of 
the Department of Education, schools, colleges, and departments of education 
have remodeled teacher preparation programs to bring them even more closely in 
line with program approval standards; administrators and supervisors have devel- 
oped numerous inservice courses and experiences to address local needs and in- 
terests; and classroom teachers through their professional organizations \ ve 
sought and received greater responsibility and control over all aspects of 
their professional lives- The foundation for cooperative efforts seems to 
have been set- It only remains to be seen if it can be more fully developed 
and used in pursuit of common goals - 

What are the strengths and weaknesses of teacher education in the Common- 
wealth? How are these translated into goals for change, and what assets are 
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at the disposal o£ those who use them to lead to change? The Pennsylvania 
Association of Liberal Arts Colleges for the Advancement of Teaching suggests 
the following list. 

Preservice Education 

Strengths 

1. Students study in an atmosphere that challenges them to broaden 
their learning, acquire decision-^king skills, and form habits 
of life-long learning. 

2. Students are guided to examine the interrelationship of the phil- 
osophical, historical, social, cultural, political, and economic 
foundations of education and to incorporate a conception and 
justification of what is ultimately worth knowing and doing. 

3. Students achieve initial teacher certification as well as a 
strong base in the subject matter they are to teach and in 
methods of teaching. 

A. Students are provided with early and continuing field experi- 
ences which integrate and illustrate college instruction. 

5. The entry level competence of students is assessed on field- 
based performance by classroom teachers, administrators, and 
supervisors. 

6. Through the variety and flexibility possible in che program 
approval approach, students are given the opportunity to choose 
from a range of conceptual frameworks for preservice training. 
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Weaknesses 



1* There is a need for even greater cooperation and shared responsibility 
between higher and basic education to ensure more effective design of 
programs, more complete integrating of practice and theory, and more 
accurate assessment of preservice practice. 

2* Guidelines supporting standards for program approval occasionally 
are too prescriptive, encouraging an emphasis on simple technical 
skills and making it possible to ignore important foundational 
principles and attentiveness to the thoughts, feelings, and atti- 
tudes of those who would teach. 

3* Approaches to create "teacher-^proof curricula* materials, and methods 
have led to a deskilling of the profession, a reduction in the compe- 
tence and thoughtfulness supporting the teaching profession^ 



Induction 

Strengths 

1* Induction is locally controlled and is directed at interpreting 
and meeting local values and needs^ 

2. Flexible and varied plans for induction are possible and are practiced. 

3. Consultant services and supportive services are readily available 
due to the diversity and geographic proximity of institutions of 
higher education with approved teacher education programs. 
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Weaknesses 

1* There is a need for a supportive and controlled introduction to the 
realities of the practice of teachin^^ 

Beginning teachers are too often placed in settings and assign^^d 
teaching schedules which would challenge even ^ master teacher^ 
h* Evaluation frequently is seen as threatening* not substantive, 
as summativet not sequential^ 
2* There is a need to have professional development attached directly 

to specific needs of beginning teachers* 
3* Induction is occasionally haphazard, based on the availability of 
jobs and opportunities^ not on the design of Induction plans or dis- 
trict needs* In snort, the problem at times is due to lack of fit 
with the needs of the local educational agency, not based on fault 
of the novice teacher* 



Continuing Professional Development 

Strengths 

1* Current practices allow a maximum of individual flexibility and con- 
venience * 

2* All groups interested in continuing professional development (SCDEs, 
adsilnistrators and supervisors) professional organizations) etc*) are 
given the opportunity to structure programs of professional develop*- 
ment* 

3* Limited restrictions on the content and extent of inservice educa- 
tion frees professionals to pursue programs to meet societal and 
personal needs* 
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1. There Is a need to encourage teachers to pursue broadly based continuing 
education aimed at personal development, training for Independence, and 
developing problem^solvlng skills In the context of their own classrooms. 

2. Self -assessment of learning needs at times Is Instigated by Interest in 
convenience and cost. That Is, planned and systematic programs of study 
are neglected In favor of convenient and Inexpensive opportunities. 

3. Teaching practice Is not assessed as completely as It Is during the pre- 
service and Induction periods. 

4. Because a terminal point for continuing professional development (per- 
manent certification) Is specified, there is a normal human tendency to 
stop seeking structured professional development. 

Thnse weaknesses offer some guidance as to the direction which should be 
pursued In the future to improve even more the cuallty of teacher education in 
the ComDonwealth. The strengths listed are those upon which such efforts should 
be based. One of these strengths^ the program approval model followed In Pennsyl- 
vania, requires some additional elaboration at this point, however, due to Its 
Importance. 

George Denemark has described a set of deficiencies he claims are commDn to 
teacher education. He states. 



Despite similarities In course labels Individual teacher educators 
and Institutions have been disposed to value their differences more 
than their similarities on the grounds that such variations show 
responsiveness to unique teaching-learning conditions and a grass- 
roots democratic approach to curriculum development. Too frequent- 
ly, however, variations among programs seem to result from Inade- 
quate communication and fragmented approaches than from careful 



analysis. (1980,21) 




PALACAT believes that the program approval process utiliEed in Pennsylvania 
demonstrates that Denemark's conclusion is not universally applicable. Well con- 
ceived standards channel and direct preparation programs and do not stifle indi- 
vidual or institutional latitude* On the contrary, the approach when used in 
Pennsylvania allows almost ninety different approaches to teamer education, 
fosters inter-institutional communication, ar+d merits and earns the respect of 
the entire education community* 

A rigorous system of state- administered program approval has a number of 
features that CDmmend it. 

1^ It clearly fixes responsibility for assessing and recommending indi- 
viduals for certification. 
2. It permits the development of preparation programs that are not strait-* 

jacketed by a set of "department and credit hour" rules^ 
3+ It opens the possibility of assessing a particular institution's pre- 
paratory efforts against views of state and individual interests. 
(Hazard, et al. , 1977) 
The state under such a system has the responsibility for protecting state 
and individual interests by stating standards in sufficiently specific terms that 
an institution can reasonably judge whether it is promoting and protecting those 
interests. On the other hand, the standards should be sufficiently flexible to 
permit the best and maximal utilization of available resources. To be defens- 
ible and practicable, the bases promulgated for program review must possess the 
character of standards rather than rules. There are several reasons for this. 
1. Because there is a lack of the necessary knowledge to claim that only 
one mode of preparing school personnel is best* a variety o*^ approaches 
should be allowed and encouraged. 
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2* Standards as opposed to rules provide sufficient latitude to enable, 
perhaps encourage, institutions to develop programs responsive to 
the emerging or changing needs for school personnel. 

3. Standards as opposed to rules almost inevitably keep questions 
of state and individual interests under continuing scrutiny. 

4. Specificity tends to induce into the standards an unnecessary and 
frequently Indefensible rigidity and arbitrariness* Arguments ad- 
vocating highly Specific standards can at best establish only a 
highly tenuous relationship between the standards and state in- 
terests* (Hazard, et al*, 1977) 

The program approval process as currently structured and utili2ed in the 
Commonwealth is one ultimately responsive to societal needs, guarded by the 
powers of the state, and interpreted within institutional frameworks* The 
dynamics of the program approval process ensure that beginning teachers have 
demonstrated minimal competency and indeed are ready for induction. It is a 
major strength of the current system, and it is an approach that should be 
retained and defended at all costs. 
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A PROPOSAL FOR CHANGE 



Introduction 

George Denemark's description of the process followed and the relationships 

evidenced in teacher education programs clearly sets the stage for the proposals 

the Pennsylvania Association of Liberal Arts Colleges for the Advancement of 

Teaching would make for reform of current practice^ Denemark states. 

The education of teachers should be considered to begin with 
admission to college; it continues throughout their profession- 
al careers^ Preservice education, inservice education, and 
continuing professional development are essential parts of a 
unified developmental process « Each makes an important con- 
tribution to the professional lives and performance of teacher- 
ers; designing one in isolation from the others is likely to 
result in distortions or the career-long process. (1980,17) 

PALACAT, recognizing and emphasizing the need for cooperative efforts in 
pursuit of a unified developmental process, proposes a four stage process of 
teacher education which includes preservice education, a two stage induction 
period (initial and continuing induction), and continuing professional develop-^ 
ment* The Association suggests that most institutions should retain the four 
year preservice preparation period. This reflects the opinions of school dis- 
trict administrators, supervisors, teachers and educational specialists, college 
and university administrators and faculty, intermediate unit employees, and othej.^ 
who responded to questionnaires circulated by the Pennsylvania Department of Educa- 
tion at regional meetings on the School Improvement Plan. Through the present 
program approval approach, schools, colleges, and departments of education would be 
challenged to design preservice programs which offer a balanced base for profession- 
al development. Cooperation between SCDEd and school based administrators, super- 
visors, and teachers would, however, be expanded and strengthened^ This stage 
would culminate in preliminary certification that would allow entry into Penn- 
sylvania's induction stage and into the first year of teaching in other states, 
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The first induction stage would consist of one year of supervised teaching 
In a controlled and supportive atmosphere* Colleges and universities would pro- 
vide fonoative evaluation and technical assistance, the profession would provide 
practical wisdom, assistance, and role models through master teachers, and ad- 
ministrators and supervisors would provide support in the classroom, flexibility 
in assignments and work demands, and help in understanding the local schooling 
process* The second induction stage would consist of an unspecified period of 
time during which the profession and school district administrators, with the 
assistance of other Interested groups, would assume the responsibility for as- 
sessing the professional qualifications of inductees for specific purposes ac- 
cording to criteria established by the profession in cooperation with all part- 
ners in teacher education* The amount of time would vary according to the person- 
al and professional needs of the individual teacher* 

The final stage would consist: of the continuous, life-long development of 
all professionals involved In schools and in teacher education* This inservice 
education would be conducted in response to the changing needs of society, the 
shifting requirements of professional roles » and the desire for personal, intel- 
lectual, and professional development. The periodic assessment of each person's 
needs would lead to the development of individual programs to enrich the general 
education, special scholarship, professional knowledge, and technical skill of 
all filling professional roles in education and to renew certification* 

The elements of the PALACAT proposal are depicted in the four by six matrix 
included as Figure 1. The matrix is offered only as a summary of the primary 
elements of the proposed plan for change. A full description of each stage, 
its elements and their interrelationships, is presented in more detail below* 
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Figure 1. A Matrix Summarizing the FALACAT Proposal for Change 





PRESERVICE 
EDUCATION 


INDUCTION 


PROFES SIGNAL 
DEVELOPMENT 




INITIAL 


CONTINUING 


Primary 
Location* 


Ccllege/Unlverslty 


Center for Initial 
Induction 


School 


School, College, 
University, etc. 


Primary 
Leadership* 


College/Unlverslty 


School administrators 
with colleges and 
universities and 
the profession 


Profession 


Guided self- assessment 


Time 


Usually four years 


One year 


Approximately two to 
three years 


Periodic renewal 


Form of 
Evaluation 


Primarily formative 

Summatlve on: 

geaeral education 
verbal and numer- 
ical literacy 


Primarily formative 


Provisionally sura*- 
matlve 


Formative and summatlve 


Control of 
Admission 

and 
Retention* 


Co liege /University 


Joint decision of 
partners 


Profession - for the 

profession 
Administrators - for 

employment 


Self - for professional 

and personal growth 
Profession - for the 

profession 
Administrators - for 

employment 
College/Unlverslty - for 

advanced degree 


Content 


Broad general education 
Competence In subject 

matter 
College level verbal 

and numerical literacy 
Beginning professional and 

technical skill 
Early and continuous 

field experience 


Application of ped- 
agogical principles 

Training for Inde- 
pendence 

Understanding the 
local setting 


Basic skills of a 
fully functioning 
professional 

The needs of the 
school system 


Assessed Individual needs 

and Interests 
Retraining for new roles * 
Reacting to societal ^ 

change 



*The cooperation of all groups Interested In teacher education Is assumed and expected. 



Preservice Education 

The goal of preservice teacher education should be to provide the prospective 
teacher with an opportunity to acquire a breadth of knowledge. Intellectual skills, 
personal integrity, unselfish concern for the welfare of others, as well as profes- 
sional development at the safe entry level of competence* 

McDonsld (1978) Indicates that although teachers should be prepared to cope 
with the developmental tasks of the first year of teaching, much of their develop-^ 
ment will have to occur after they have taken the first teaching position. In 
fact. It Is not until teachers are In full control of the classroom setting and 
are responsible for the teaching and learning situation that they become aware 
of the many decisions and problems facing educators In the dally classroom rou-^ 
tine. Until a personal awareness of professional tasks occurs, teachers are un-^ 
able to ascertain professional strengths and weaknesses and have the motivation 
to seek the necessary help. 

PALACAT proposes that the teacher education program be personalized and 
focus on both the personal and developing professional needs of the prospective 
teacher. Students should be actively Involved In the process of acquiring the 
knowledge and skills necessary for effective teaching and for acting as a change 
agent to Improve teaching skills throughout their professional careers. A se*~ 
quentlal and systematic program of field experiences will help to provide this 
blend of theory and practice. Therefore, virtually every course In the profes- 
sional sequence should require a supervised practlcum In which prospective 
teachers are given the opportunity to Implement the concepts and skills learned 
In the college classroom* Teachers, PALACAT suggests, are more likely to under- 
stand and appreciate concepts If they are linked with the study of actual be- 
havioral situations. 
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In ord<ir to organize and describe the preservice program it would propose for 
prospective teachers, PAIACAT will use the four components of preparation suggested 
by Cremin in his Charles Hunt Lecture on teacher education (1977); general culture, 
special scholarship, professional knowledge, and technical skill. 

In the area of general culture » teacher education programs should focus on 
the liberal arts as a means of preparing broadly-cultivated irxdividuals. Faculty 
members and students should think seriously together about the substance and mean- 
ing of liberal education and the relationship among several fields of knowledge. 
The cognitive skills deemed to be Important should be stressed > and the program 
should require the individual to grapple in a variety of ways with the meaning 
of human experience, and, thereby, with the significance of his or her own life. 
The cultivation of such awareness and understanding leads to the development of 
a personal value system* (Bennett, 1977) In turn, the development of a value 
system enables the student to ask the fundamental question: **ls it right or 
wrong to behave thus?" (MacEoin, 1976, p- 50) 

Further, PAIACAT member Institutions consider ilhe teacher to be more than 
uhe sum total of his or her teaching competencies* The personal growth of the 
prospective teacher remains at the core of development, overlapping into all the 
other areas of preparation which are only outgrowths of the student's being and 
knowing. Preparation programs^ therefore, should focus on the personal develop- 
ment of the prospective teacher as well as on the development of Individual com- 
petence In specific areas of liberal arts learning* Such areas include: 
(1) Decision making, (2) Communication skills, (3) Analytical capability, 
(4) Effective social interaction, (5) Integration of knowledge, (6) Understand- 
ing of culture - in the past and in the contemporary world, (7) Facility In 
forming value judgments, (8) Response to the arts and humanities, (9) Lifelong 
learning* and (10) Evaluation techniques- 
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Competence, In this view. Is a characteristic of the individual person, rather 
than an enumeration of tasks. The goal Is not only to have a connpetent student 
demonstrate certain abilities, but also for the student to have a personal com^ 
mltment to using them* (Alverno, 1976) 

Since competence In these specific liberal arts learning areas Is developed 
within the various courses and Integrated learning experiences of the student's 
college career, the entire college faculty should participate actively In the 
formation of the teacher. Also, with practice of these learnings In a variety 
of settings these abilities become a '*way of life" and can be easily translated 
Into specific teaching skills. For example. In preparing the teacher as an ef- 
fectlve decision maker the student easily gains expertise In the following spe- 
cific teaching skills related to decision making; 

. Goal setting 

. Planning to meet long-range and short-range goals 

. Determining ways In which students can learn effectively 

. Selecting appropriate methods and materials 

* Adapting content to meet the needs of students 

* Setting a clear focus for Instruction 

. Preparing specific objectives for student learning 

* Focusing Instruction on student need. Interest, ability 

^ Structuring, maintaining and monitoring learning activities 
. Selecting appropriate evaluation methods 

Included also In the general culture should be preparation in the disciplines 
underglrdlng education: psychology, sociology, anthropology, and philosophy. These 
underglrdlng disciplines help strengthen the conceptual and value base for profes- 
sional practice* (Howsan et al, 1976, p. 82) This preparation, when combined with 
the skills developed through liberal education, provides an excellent preparation 
for teachers who must themselves Impxement broad programs of general education, 
such as the Twelve Goals of Quality Education. 

In order that each student may benefit f '>m this In-depth liberal arts prepare 
atlon, colleges and universities should test each student at admission for the 
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attainment of basic skills in reading, writing, and independent study- Students 
who fail to achieve the set criterion level should be given special courses and 
tutoring services in order to meet their individual needs and the demands of 
quality teacher education programs. 

The second component of preservice teacher education programs, special 
scholarship, should Involve an in-depth preparation in one discipline as well 
as the ability to reflect on various ways in which this knowledge can be taught 
to different students at different developmental levels, including students 
with special needs. 

Within the various courses of specific scholarship preparation, faculty 
members should be asked to focus not only on the concepts and skills of the spe- 
cific discipline but also on the attainment of important liberal arts competen- 
cies as they are related in varying degrees to the learning activities of the 
discipline. 

PALACAT's proposals regarding professional knowledge are based on a reformu- 
lation suggested by Cremin (1977). Following this view, teacher education pro- 
grams should include three areas of professional knowledge; policy studies, 
developmental studies, and pedagogical studies. 

Teacher education programs should include policy studies, those studies in 
the humanities and social sciences t:hat contribute to an understanding of the 
aims of education, to i-he understanding of the situations and institutions in 
which education proceeds, and to an understanding of the ties between educational 
institutions and the societies that sustain them and are affected by them. 

Developmental studies also should be included. Courses or experiences in 
this area should involve studies of the humanities and behavioral sciences that 
enable students to understand human development over the entire life cycle and 
the different ways in which the various forms of education affect that develop- 
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ment* Of critical importance are studies of socialization, enculturation, and 
learnings that make clear the nature and outcome of the educational process- 
Finally, teacher education programs should include pedagogical studies, 
those studies of the practice of teaching and learning in a variety of situa- 
tions that unite policy and developmental studies with studies of the subsftan- 
tive characteristics of various fields of the curriculum and with studies o£ 
the structured characteristics of various learning environments, (Cremin, 1977) 

The fourth major component of preservice teacher preparation programs should 
be technical skill* Prospective educators should be started on the path leading 
to mastery of the complex skills of teaching. These skills, however, do not de- 
velop in isolation; they are not a collection of unrelated abilities, Inctead, 
they should grow from the base of general education, special scholarship, and 
professional knowledge and should establish the new base for continuing profes- 
sional development* The six domains of knowledge and skills essential to the 
professional teacher proposed by Smith and Silberman (1979) clearly seem to 
focus on such generic competencies* 

1* Observation; the ability to observe a phenomenon objectively 
2, Diagnosis: a careful analysis of student abilities, achievement, 
learning difficulties, environmental conditions and curricu- 
lum prograns 

3* Instructional Design and Collaborative Planning: understanding of 

different types of learning, skill in determine the sequence 

of instruction and preparation of instructional programs in 

collaboration with the efforts of colleagues 
4* Instructional Management: management of space, time, resources, 

processes of teaching as well as the conduct of the pupils 
3* Communication: Communication demands a richness of experience 

that permits a representation of ideas in a variety of ways 

with a sensitivity to the needs of others 
6. Evaluation: development of skills in the evaluation of pupil 

progress and data related to dianosis of pupils and the 

planning of instruction 

Preservice teacher education programs located in colleges and universities, 
it should be clear, have a challenging mission. It is, however, a calling that 
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these institutions welcome. Moreover, only colleges and universities currently 
are in a position to provide many of the human and material resources, oppor- 
tunities, and support described above as required to set the foundation for 
professional growth. 

Schools, colleges, and departments of education with approved programs of 
^reservice teacher education are confident of their ability to prepare teachers 
ready to enter the profession. Granted the increased participation and coopera- 
tion at the preservice level of all other professionals in education, PALACAT 
is optimistic that the quality of preservice education offered in Pennsylvania 
will only be raised above its already high level. 
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Induction 



Following the preservice stage which culminates in provisional certification, 
the beginning teacher embarks upon a fairly extended period of professional induc- 
tion« Although some writers, Fenstermacher (1980) among them, consider student 
teaching a part of this phase, the induction period for present purposes is de- 
fined as one that occurs between the completion of preservice education and the 
acquisition of full professional status. As Tisher puts it. 

Induction is the formal introduction of new teachers into the 
profession. Teachers are not finished products at the end of 
preservice education and must learn much toore about teaching 
from their experienced colleagues in schools Induction is an 
extremely important stage and affects the nature of teachers* 
sociali^ation into teachings (1980) 

At the heart of induction is the personal need of the new teacher to earn 
the respect of professional peers, students, and the community upon the assump- 
tion of sustained instructional responsibility. At this point in career evolu-- 
tion, a supportive and controlled environment is a priority. Therefore, each 
employing district should assume the responsibility to place neophytes in a 
teaching situation which enhances their potential for success. Beginning teach- 
ers should not be expected to perform teaching tasks in ways and at levels com- 
parable to their colleagues with years of successful experience. For, 

Research on the first year of teaching reveals consistent ex- 
perience with particular problems which can be organi^ed into 
the following categories: culture shock, instruction, students, 
parents, administrators, fellow teachers, and extensive isola- 
tion. The beginning teacher^s insecurity about himself and 
his professional ability serve only to compound the original 
problems he encounters during his first year. (Ryan, 197A) 

A careful placement arranged and supervised by strong school administrators who 

make available opportunities for modeling by master teachers recogni^ed by the 

profession and assistance by schools, colleges, and departments of education is 

required to make the induction experience a valuable and successful one for the 
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beginning teacher. This tripartite relationship in support of induction exempli- 
f'fes the cooperative nature of professional development. It represents a major 
improvement over the present system which frequently might be described as un- 
aided survival or failure in a complex setting. 

Depending upon local needs, it might be appropriate to establish what could 
be called Centers for Initial Induction. Such centers would be organized by ad- 
ministrators and teachers in local districts, by personnel of intermediate units, 
and by representatives of institutions of higher education in order to meet local 
induction needs. Through a pooling of resources and expertise, these centers 
could coordinate the meeting of the induction needs of a consortium of school 
districts. The nature of thc^se centers, of course, should be determined by all 
partners in the endeavor. 

Content of the education for teachers provided during this initial induc- 
tion period logically should include studies which help to develop an understand- 
ing of generalized principles first introduced during the preservice program. The 
individual's capacity to apply generic learning in a specific community and school 
setting with particular children is tested. In fact, developing such application 
skills and evaluating the candidates ability to apply them effectively are the 
major functions of this year of induction. The partners coordinating this ex- 
perience also share the responsibility for evaluating the success of candidates 
at meeting this charge. Evaluation during this first year should be more forma- 
tive than summative, but emphasis upon summative evaluation should be increased 
thereafter. 

The second stage of induction, continuing induction, is comparable to what 
currently is considered full professional employment. The inducted teacher as- 
sumes full responsibility' to apply the knowledge and skills crucial to a particu- 
lar role in a specific setting. Support is still available from a variety of 
sourceSf but direct support decreases and professional responsibility increases. 
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Formal education, too, would continue t Teachers would be guided to under- 
stand the particular society of a given school: the idiosyncracies of the 
school's social, political, and administrative system; the realistic expectations 
of its students; the personal and human resources, management control, and reward 
systems; the demands of its curriculuon; and the efficacy of instruction proced- 
ures* A thorough and sustained examination of factors intrinsic to teaching in 
a chosen setting would be emphasized. Teachers would be led to assume multiple 
roles, and thus the content of teacher education at this stage must not only 
become preoccupied with only the teaching or instructional role. Skills re- 
lated to planning, classioom management , and evaluation are also critical* 
(Smith, 1980) Effective teaching, after all, requires the mastery of more than 
a few general approaches* (Brophy, 1976) 

Induction leads the teacher from relative dependence to relative independ- 
ence- Hence the years beyond the first are spent in a conventional setting with 
normal administrative support. During this second stage, evaluation occurs by 
district personnel and also by the professional educators who ultimately will 
be responsible for recommending the candidate to the state Department of Educa- 
tion* At the end of the probationary period, with the recommendation of peers, 
the Commonwealth would certify the individual as a professional educator. No 
clear suggestion for the most appropriate length of time for this second stage 
of induction can be garnered from current research, but it seems inappropriate 
to reduce it below the current three years* 

More important than time is the specification by the profession, in col- 
laborative effort with all sectors of the professional education community, 
of a set of criteria pon which the profession will base its recommendation 
decision. Because unilateral generation of such criteria would be inconsistent 
with the philosophy of this proposal, no attempt will be made to do so here. 
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However, to reduce present criteria would seem to retreat from present status 
to something less than professional. 

In order to facilitate development of these or additional competencies, it 
i^uld be expected that existing mechanisms for formal and informal inservice and 
graduate teacher education would be utilised. Again, specific requirements 
should be collaboratively established. One position, however, is that concern 
for teacher growth and professional pride would favor completion of an advanced 
degree in an area which complements the teaching area{s) or level(s) of concern. 

Retention prerogatives for the purposes of employment would continue to 
reside with local district administrators and supervisors. The need to period- 
ically renew one's certification is described below. 

Continuing Professional Development 

Smith and Orlosky draw a distinction between inservice education and con- 
tinuing professional development. To them, inservice education is 

any training of school personnel to prepare them to satisfy a need 
of the school system. The skills and concepts comprising the sub- 
stance of the training program are determined by the deficiencies 
in the instructional, administrative, and support systems of the 
schools (^ntinuing professional development^ in contrast, con- 
sists of experiences and studies to satisfy the personal needs of 
the school personnel. Its character is determined not by the de- 
ficiencies of the system, but by the interest of each individual 
in his own personal and professional development and career ad- 
vancement. (1975 , 180) 

PALACAT adopts i^hese definitions, but includes both inservice education and 
continuing professional development in its proposals for the final stage of pro- 
fessional growth. Although inservice education begins during the two stages of 
induction, and in fact is the primary concern of these stages. It must continue 
throughout the entire lives of all professionals in education. Developments 
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such as societal changes, adjustments in expectations, and legal mandates do not 
come to a halt vjhen the Induction phase is complete. Instead, such developments 
are never-ending and necessitate the continuous preparation of professionals to 
meet the needs of schools as determined by their deficiencies- 

Continuing professional development, as defined by Smith and Orlosky, also 
is crucial to any vital human being. Personal curiosity, the need to know, and 
personal ambition, the need to grow, should provide the motivation for this stage 
of development. Correcting self-assessed deficiencies, retraining for new assign- 
ments, seeking professional advancement or promotion, or learning simply for Its 
own value are examples of this type of continuing professional developments 

Based on its broad definition of continuing professional development, PALACAT 
proposes that certification should no longer be considered a lifelong license to 
teach* That is, pennanent certification seems unrealistic- The need to address 
the deficiencies of the workplace, the need to know, and the need to grow suggest 
that some form of periodic renewal of certification is required. Such updating 
would result from seminars, workshops, travel, graduate study, and the like using 
appropriate instructors and locations. Professionals from basic and higher edu- 
cation and other qualified personnel would provide this study according to their 
expertise and experience. 

Ho length of time or units of additional education are specified here. Pat- 
terns already adopted by other professions, though, perhaps offer some guidance. 
However, the criteria that the development be planned, reviewed, and evaluated on 
a systematic basis seems necessary for professional growth. Whatever the decision 
regarding the length of time is, it should be one that is cooperatively developed 
by all involved in the profession* 

Recertiflcation or professional renewal should not be limited, however, to 
classroom teachers at the basic education level. All professionals in educa- 
(;ion — K-12 practicing professionals, district administrators and supervisors, 
intermediate unit personnel, state officials, and college and university faculty. 




administrators, and supervisors — should be expected and required to participate 
in this type of continuing professional development in order to remain vital mem-- 
bers of the profession- 



Summary 

Denemark has put it well when he says. 

Teachers need to know , ^ do , and b£* They need conceptual 
knowledge to explain the relationships between events, actions, 
and things; but beyond 'knowing about,' teachers need to 'know 
how*' Both are necessary to effective teaching- An appropri- 
ate blend of knowing the principles underlying good teaching 
and possessing the s'^^Hs for implementing those principles is 
essential. But 'knowi*-^ how' is in turn subject to the quali- 
fication 'how well?' 'Knowing how to do something is one thing, 
knowing how to do it well is.** another, and doing it brilliant- 
ly is still a third' (Scheffer, 1965, 95-96)- Our training pro- 
grams must enable all teachers to 'do it well' w^-'le encouraging 
many teachers to 'do it brilliantly*' 

Beyond the demands of knowledge and skill is the ultimate ex- 
pectation that teachers j^at all levelsj become models or mentors 
for those they instruct* They must exemplify in their behavior 
the qualities they seek to engender in others* This expecta- 
tion is nowhere more legitimate than in the process of teacher 
preparation* (1980, 33) 

The preparation of professional educators for a lifetime of effective, if 
not brilliant, service requires: 

1. A strong undergraduate base of foundational studies blended with 
field experiences and offered through flexible and creative 
teacher education programs defined by program approval stand- 
ards but unencumbered by the specification of an endless list 
of technical tasks. 

2- A closely supervised one year period of initial induction into 
the profession, planned, implemented, and evaluated by all pro- 
fessionals in education and set in a controlled and supportive 
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environment which will allow neophyte teachers to make the transition 
from student to full professional status* 

3* A period of continuing induction which enables teachers to develop 
the knowledge, skills, attitudes, and beliefs necessary for Inde- 
pendence in a school setting* 

4* An ongoing program of inservice education and continuing professional 
development which is planned and systematic and which is reviewed and 
evaluated on a periodic basis* 
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CONCLUSION 



The Pennsylvania Association of Liberal Arts Colleges for the Advancement 
of Teaching has a long and rich history of involvement in teacher education in 
the Commonwealth. In the fifty years since PALACAT was organized, institutions 
belonging to the Association have witnessed and experienced many changes in the 
process followed to prepare teachers both for initial and continuing service. 
Some of these changes have been embraced warmly; others have received a much 
cooler reception* In preparing this paper, PALACAT has taken the current in- 
terest to reconsider the design of teacher education quite seriously* 

Institutions comprising PALACAT are proud of the product of their diverse 
teacher education programs; they feel they have served and protected with dis- 
tinction the needs and interests of the Commonwealth as well as the legitimate 
needs and interests of students enrolled in their programs. The Association 
recognizes, however, that even good programs can be made better* Further, it 
is keenly aware of the need to develop cooperation and mutual trust among all 
involved in the initial and continuing preparation of teachers — cooperation 
and trust based on an understanding of each group's philosophical and practical 
needs* Additionally, PALACAT realizes that those of us in Pennsylvania do not 
have to reinvent the teacher education wheel; the professional wisdom, scholarly 
opinion, and experience of professionals tn education from across the country 
and beyond are available for our logical analysis. Finally, the Association 
knows that any effort toward change needs a starting point, a place to begin 
discussion* 

It was the purpose of this paper to address these issues* That is, the 
assumptions undergirding the PALACAT position were presented, in order to 




clarify the foundation from which at least one group is working; current prac-* 
tice and the role of research in teacher education were analysed* drawing upon 
the most authoritative sources the Association could locate; suggestions were 
made to increase the level of communication, cooperation, and trust among the 
various groups involved in teacher education; and proposals for change were 
advanced as a means for beginning the dialogue^ 
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APPENDIX A; SUMMARIES OF RESEARCH 



Research reviews clearly describe the problems inherent in the empirical 
base for teacher education « Five reviews are summarized below* 

Donald M* Medley and Harold E- Mitzel* "The Scientific Study of Teacher 
Behavior**' In Bellack, Arno A* (Ed.)* Theory and Research in Education . 
Hew York: Teachers College Press, 1963, 79-80. 

Although written some time ago, this review is of continued importance. The 
purpose of the study by Medley and Mitzel was to Identify effective patterns of 
teacher behavior in order to teach those patterns to education students so that 
they might exhibit them in the classroom. "If teaching is not ^ science, then it 
must be an art — that is, a skill possessed only by teachers who either were bom 
that way, or have been lucky enough to stumble on its secrets by chance. Without 
definite knowledge of the nature of effective teaching, it is impossible either 
to identify and recruit those young people born with this talent, or to make suc- 
cessful teachers out of young people born without it.** (8l) 

Medley and Mitzel maintain that 'Very few of the things teachers do in class- 
rooms today are done because they have been demonstrated scientifically to be ef- 
fective ways of behaving*'* (82) 

Relatively few scientific studies have been conducted that deal with Che 
nature of effective teacher behavior. Medley and Mitzel claim th^t there arc 
only about forty research reports germane to this idea. They cite two probJem^^ 
as the cause; (l) the problem of measuring teacher effectiveness and (2) the 
problem of measuring leacher behavior. 



With regard to the problem of measuring teacher effectiveness. Medley and 
Mitzel conclude that what is involved in the measureLtent will, itself, suggest 
why ratings of effectiveness lack validity* That is, the belief that an ob- 
server can judge a teacher's effectiveness must be based on the idea that by 
noting the extent to which the teacher behaves in ways known to be effective 
(or ineffective), the observer can form judgment of the effect the teacher 
will probably have on pupils* "In other words, the validity of judgmental 
criteria of teacher effectiveness depends on the assumption that the science 
of teacher behavior already exists, and studies using such criteria hard- 
ly be expected to contribute much to the birth of the science*" (85) 

With regard to the problem of measuring teacher behavior. Medley and Mitzel 
state that because behaviors are seldom identical in all observable respects, 
what would seem to be the same behavior can be quite different in impact ac- 
cording to who exhibits it* Any given behavior does not have the same effect 
on every pupil every time it occurs* 



Robert F* Peck and James A- Tucker- "Research on Teacher Education-" 
In Robert M* W* Travers (Ed-)- Second Handbook of Research on Teach"- 
ing (AERA)* Chicago: Rand McNally, 1973, 940-978- 



The purpose of the Peck and Tucker article is to review the strengths and 
weaknesses of the methods used in studies of teacher education* In 1964, R- 0- 
Collier, Jr* reviewed these strengths and weaknesses and noted that very few 
studies were experimental in nature* In the same year, F- R- Cyphert and E- 
Spaights came to essentially the same conclusion* Writing in 1967, G* W- Dene- 
mark and J* B- McDonald found research on teacher education to be "extremely 
scanty, and in many areas nonexistent/' (940) 
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Peck and Tucker scace chat with regard to "the liLcrGturo for tae period 
1955-1971, we found all too many examples^ sti'l^of in.Kicqu.iLt* research design 
or inadequate reporting." (941) 

Available research appears according to Peck and Turner to demonstrate the 
following: 

(1) "A 'systems' approach to teacher education> often called * instructional 

design'* substantially improves its effectiveness/' (943) 

(2) "Teacher educators should practice what they preach/' (943) 

(3) "Direct involvement In the roie to be learned* or such close approxi- 

mations as sensitivity training laboratorief^ or clas^sroom simulation 
laboratories* produc<^the desired teaching behavior more ef f 'ictlvely 
than remote or abstract experiences such as lectures on instructional 
theory/' (943) 

(4) "Using any or all of the techniques just mentioned, it is possible to 

induce a more self-initiated^ sel^-directetl, <:fLerlive patterti of 
learning, not only in teachers but, through them* in their pupils/' 
(943) 

(5) "Traditional ways of educating tecjchers h^ive -^otr*,^ ^^f th<* iiUcnd<"d 

effects* but they also have sou^' ty.iite untl^^si rt^l cCfecLij/* (9^»3) 

(6) "The training of teacher educators is a curr^iti,. concern at numerous 

places In the United States/' (943) 

(7) "One long-needed moLiiodoiogicaj aclvjjncf iH>}i;int\in^ to appear in the 

research; the use of piipiL-^iain mea^jurt*;? js : i:o Mltlmate criteria 
of the effectiveness of anv ^^ivell procesf^ of tc;irher education/' 
(943) 

Peck and Tucker conclude that an improvcrd quality Cif research sliould make 
possible a growth in the funding for educational research and development. The 




theoretical principles, operational measure and developmental technology for a 
performance-based method of appraising teachers is in sight. "A great deal of 
research remains to be done to discover additional theoretical principles which 
would lead to more effective Iraining*'* (971) 



Richard Shavelson and Nancy Dempsey-Atwood^ "Generalizabllity of Measures 
of Teaching Behavior/* Review of Educational Research (AERA) , Vol* 46, 
No 4 (Fall. 1976). pp, 553-611, 



Shavelson and Dempsey-Atwood offer that recent research on teaching has fol-- 
lowed two lines of inquiry* One is the criterion oi effectiveness paradigm, and 
the other is the teaching process paradigm. The criterion of effectiveness par- 
adigm uses ^up*! -outcomes - usually achievement - as a measure of ^eacher effec- 
tiveness* In contrast the teaching process paradigm focuses on various aspects 
of teacher and student behavior judged to be worthwhile in their own right or 
linked to student achievement in previous research. It is the authors' opinion 
that consistent* repllcable features of teaching which lead to valued student 
outcomes have not been identified by either paradigm. Teacher effects on pupil 
outcomes are unstable based on conclusions from research on teaching. Conclu- 
sions from research also indicate that teaching acts themselves are unstable 
and that most teaching acts are unrelated to student outcomes. 

Some explanations for those conclusions follow: 
(1) typical measures of teacher effectiveness (students^ mean achievement) are 
unstable* (2) measures of teacher behavior (teachers* use of verbal reinforce- 
ment) are unstable* (3) the stability of behavioral measurement used in irost 
research has not been adequately examined or established: 
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A prime example of generalization is studies in which observations 
of teachers* verbal reinforcements obtained at som^i point in tii«e 
are correlated to student achievement at th£? end of the course. 
Although it is possible to consistently rank order teacher per- 
formance ac one point in time (interrater reliability) > it is an 
eiaplrlcal question as to whether this rank ordering is stable 
(generalizes) over teaching settings. (554) 

Shavelson and Dei«psey-Atwooti address the issue of the stability of teacher 
effectiveness measures of teacher behavior. Their conceptual framework is that 
of generalizability theory. This theory suggests that the extent of generaliza- 
tion depends on the facets (raters, occasions, subject matters) over which the 
generalization is made. Therefore, in addition to examining studies dealing 
with the stability of measures of teacher behavior, Shavelson and Dempsey-Atwood 
describe studies that systematically varied facets In order to determine the ef~ 
feet of these facets on a teacher's behavior (studies of the generalizability of 
measures of teacher behavior). 

Their conclusion with regard to these latter studies and thoije that have 
been reported is that they '^focus either on an opposition of how generalizability 
theory can be applied to the measuremtiiit of teacher btihavior or do not make full 
use of the data available to provide estimates of vari*lI^cc components needed to 
calculate generalizability coefficients and other indices of the generalizability 
of measures of teacher behavior.'* (558) 

Based upon an examination of eleven studies, Shavi?lson and Dempsey-Atwood 
suggest that generalizability may be extremely limited in educational con- 
text. They conclude that; (1) '*0f all the measures of teacher behavior exam- 
ined> global ratings appear to be the most stabiCi.*' (2) "Four clusters of 
teacher behavior variables based on other measures appeared moderately stable 
over variations in facets: teacier presentation, positive <inU neutrnil feedback, 
probing, and direct teacher control (classroom snanagement. (3)**-.. some vari- 
ables were stable and some were unstable,..: presentation of content, t<^ac^f>r 



motivational skill, expressive teaching style, affective style, classroom admin- 
istration, and teacher individualization," (4) "Some variables.** appeared un- 
stable: teacher questioning, negative feedback, interpersonal behavior, follow- 
ing procedures^ and i ^irect teacher control (classroom management)/' (5) Most 
studies are methodologically inadequate to resolve the issue of "whether the 
absence of clear, replicable relationships between teacher behavior and student 
outcomes was due to measurement problems or problems in conceptualii-.ition/* 
Findings are equivocal (with only a few exceptions) on the generali3ability 
and stability of measures of teacher behavior* And "a systematic effort should 
be made to resolve the measurement issue*" (608-609) 

Rebecca Barr and Robert Dreeben* "Instruction in Classrooms*" I" 
Lee S* Shulman (Ed*)* Review of Research in Education, 5 (AERA) * 
Itasca, 111*! F. E* Peacock, 1977, 89-162* 

Barr and Dreeben state that there are two traditions of research on school 
effects: (1) a classroom instruction tradition consisting of a "large and in- 
conclusive literature on the impact of instruction upon learning*' (89) (2) a 
tradition dating to the Coleman Report of 1966 which examines school effects 
using a quasi-production function formulation to study the connections between 
school resource and achievement. Barr and Dreeben argue that the two traditions, 
which often remain in complete isolation from one another, have a connection, 
that the ^'agenda addressed by one is integral to the agenda addressed by the 
other*" (89) 

They conclude, after reviewing numerous related studies, that a major con- 
tribution of the production function formulation is to '*shift concern away from 
the productiveness of any single level within an organization and toward the 
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interrelationships among levels by enquiring about organizational productivity.'* 
(l5l) With regard to production function analysis, a irtajor contribution to under- 
standing school effects is its g^-rneral concern with the properties of school dis- 
tricts and school organization and their impact upon learning. ''Despite the 
limitations of this approach, it locates the process of schooling in a broad 
social setting and pays particular attention to thos(? financial, human, and ma- 
terial resources and their allocation that bear upon the schooling process." (131) 
According to Barr and Dreeben, examination of the classroom literature proves 
to be of little value in understanding the events and activities within classrooms 
which transform resources into products, or how these events relate to activities 
within other levels of the school organization- Two characteristics of classroom 
research* they assert, limit its usefulness: the tendency to examine only a por- 
tion of the events occurring within classes, ignoring others v/hich may bear on 
the productive process, and the tende;icy to ignore the contextual properties of 
classrooms. 

The second inadequacy of research for providing the b^isis for a new model 
of teacher education is that even if one knew what made for effective teaching 
practice this would not provide a basis for wh^it mu^L be done to teach teachers 
to be effective. 



John A Centra and David A. Potter. '^SchooJ and Teacner Effects; An 
Interrelational Model" Review of Educational Research (AERA) . 
Vol, 50. No. 2 (Summer, 1980), pp. 273-291. 



This review, an adaptation of one prepared for Rtese^irch for Better SchooJs> 
Inc,> examines a model for investigating £;choo] and teacher variables which in- 
fluence student achievement. Variables are grouped as; (1) school or school 
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district conditions (2) within school conditions (3) teacher characteristics 
(4) teaching behavior (5) student characteristics (6) student behavior and 
(7) student learning outcomes^ 

Centra and Potter offer that: "Many factors affect student learning, in- 
cluding parents, peers, teachers, schools, and, most of all, students themselves. 
No single study has adequately investigated the influence of all these factors* 
And given the data collection and methodological problems entailed, there prob- 
ably never will be a single research project that will look adequately at the 
interrelations and effects of each of these influences," (273) 

With regard to school factors. Centra and Potter conclude that (l) "Between- 
school studies have not been successful in identifying school (or district) char- 
acteristics that are highly related to how much students learn/* (281) 
(2) "Although schools apparently do make some difference, most of the variability 
in student achievement is related to student social class or to within-school 
factors*" (281) 

With regard to studies on teacher behavior. Centra and Potter conclude that 
"more research is clearly needed*" (281) This state of affairs is, they suggest, 
attributable to three factors: (1) Research on teaching has been unsystematic* 
(2) Research on teaching has been conceptually impoverished, (3) Research on 
teaching has been methodologically unsophisticated* 

With regard to student behavior and student achievement. Centra and Potter 
conclude that "what little research there is seems to support the anticipated 
causal relationship between student behavior and achievement," (288) 
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